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Send truth and righteousness, 
Healing the world's distress — 

God give us peace ! 
For Him who died that we 
Saved by Thy love might be, 
From war, O set us free — 

God give us peace ! 

MOHONK CONFERENCE ADDRESSES. 



Greatness and Permanence of the 
Arbitration Cause. 

BY BENJAMIN F. TKUEBLOOD. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Conference : 

I appreciate the honor of being invited to be the first 
speaker on this interesting and delicate occasion. I could 
wish, however, that the honor had come to me either before 
the 21st of April, or after the close of the present conflict, 
when our armies and navies had all come home and peace 
had been restored. But circumstances often determine 
duties, and we must all do the best we can in the narrow 
path which is appointed to us to walk in. 

Doubts have been expressed by many persons as to 
the propriety of holding a conference of this kind at the 
present time. To me it seems that there ought to be no 
doubt at all about the matter. Those who believe that 
the present conflict is to extend the principle of arbitration 
and make it more powerful in the world, ought to favor 
holding an arbitration conference ; and those who be- 
lieve that it will put back arbitration for a time ought to 
be interested in holding an arbitration conference, to try 
to counteract what they believe will be the evil effects of 
the war. 

Such a conference does not express the slightest shade 
of disloyalty to the country. It is well known that the 
President of the United States and his leading advisers in 
Washington are all heartily in sympathy with the cause 
for which this conference stands. I had the privilege, in 
company with four other members of the Mohonk Con- 
ference Committee, of visiting the President in November 
of last year. That committee, of which Senator Edmunds 
was chairman, found the President in the fullest sympathy 
with all the purposes of this conference, and promising 
at all times to do everything in his power to promote the 
establishment of arbitration treaties between this and 
other nations of the world. I am sure, therefore, that 
the responsible leaders of our governmental life will not 
interpret the holding of this conference as in any way 
detrimental to the interests of the government. 

The holding of the conference is justified from another 
point of view. The cause which we represent is a perma- 
nent one ; this interest is one of the most enduring possi- 
ble. All wars, sooner or later, cease. The Seven Years' 
War ceased, the Thirty Years' War ceased, even the 
Hundred Years' War came to an end. All of our wars so 
far have come to an end, and we expect that this one 
will. Wars are only temporary disturbances ; the move- 
ment for which this conference stands is a great, abiding 
movement, which shall never end. Its results will finally 
appear in permanent institutions which will be as endur- 
ing as human society. For that reason, the friends of the 
cause ought never to cease their labors. In times of dis- 
turbance as well as in times of quiet, they ought to do 
whatever is possible to promote the real and abiding in- 



terests of humanity as represented by the arbitration 
movement. 

The arbitration movement aims to secure the adoption 
everywhere in international relations of the principles of 
justice and right, of law and reason, so that ultimately 
war shall be banished from human society. The nations 
will learn war no more, when, and only when, they shall 
have set up a permanent s'ystem of justice, under recog- 
nized forms of law, for the settlement of their difficulties. 

The abiding nature of our cause appeals to me with 
tremendous force. I do not see how the movement is to 
be permanently hindered by any temporary disturbance 
between two or three nations of the world. Its moving 
forces are those which lie at the heart of all our Christian 
civilization. We ought to be building along this line con- 
tinually. It seems to me, therefore, that Mohonk would 
have been untrue to its mission if a conference had not 
been held here at this time. It would have been a con- 
fession of weakness, of loss of faith, if this place had 
been silent and found no voice to utter in behalf of the 
great positive ideas which all thoughtful people confess 
are more and more to rule the world. 

I should like to speak a little about the recent growth 
throughout the world of sentiment in favor of arbitration. 
Since we met here last year there have been three very im- 
portant conferences held. The Inter-Parliamentary Peace 
Confer jnce was held at Brussels in the month of August. 
It is made up of members of parliaments, European and 
American, who are engaged in the positive work of build- 
ing up a better understanding between the nations of the 
world, and especially of securing the adoption of perma- 
nent treaties of arbitration and a permanent court. That 
Conference began at Paris in 1889 and has grown from a 
membership of less than a hundred that first year to a 
membership of more than fifteen hundred at the present 
time, representing all the constitutional governments of 
Europe. It is a unique institution in human history, and 
one that promises much for the future. It is gradually 
building up an arbitration party in every nation in Europe. 
There is much more consideration and mutual respect be- 
tween the nations of Europe than there was when this 
association was first organized. At its meetings you will 
see German, French, Italian and English statesmen, and 
those from other countries, sitting down together and for 
several days discussing the great questions of interna- 
tional friendliness and justice. 

Immediately following this Conference at Brussels, there 
was held at Hamburg, the chief commercial city of the 
European continent, the eighth International Peace Con- 
gress. Though it is called a Peace Congress, it gives its 
attention to the same questions which we discuss here. 
This Congress I had the privilege of attending. There 
were about 225 delegates, representing seventeen different 
nations. Mexico was represented, as well as the United 
States. The Congress, the first of its kind ever held in 
the German Empire, was received by the authorities of 
the city of Hamburg with the greatest respect. It was 
well reported in all the leading papers of the city, except 
perhaps one. On the opening evening, a public meeting 
was held in the largest hall in Hamburg. This was at- 
tended by more than four thousand people, who listened 
to addresses from eight o'clock until a quarter before 
twelve. The addresses were of a high order, a German 
colonel, who had served his time in the army, making a 
magnificent plea in favor of international arbitration and 
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the change of temper and disposition necessary to secure 
its permanent adoption. That Congress was a revelation 
to many people of the tremendous growth and spread of 
the sentiment against European militarism and in favor 
of greater friendliness and ultimately of an arbitration 
arrangement between the nations of Europe. This spirit 
is growing in Italy, in France, in Austria ; it is even 
taking hold of Russia. We had at this conference Dr. 
Novicow of Odessa, one of the leading sociologists of 
Europe. The members of the Congress were nearly all 
distinguished men and women, members of the nobility, 
members of parliament, members of city governments, 
men of culture from the universities, editors, business 
men, etc. It was not a gathering of cranks and half- 
balanced enthusiasts, but of men and women of sober 
judgment. 

A little time after the close of this Congress, there was 
held at Copenhagen the Institute of International Law, 
which for more than twenty years has been sitting down 
quietly each year and studying how it might promote the 
development of international law into greater harmony 
with the principles of justice and morality. These three 
associations, which have held their sessions since we met 
here last year, represent a powerful movement which, in 
spite of wars and rumors of wars, is spreading and grow- 
ing from year to year, and in which lies the promise of a 
better future for the human race. 

Let me repeat in passing what I have said at previous 
conferences of the general arbitration movement of the 
century. When this century began, there had been only 
one or two real arbitrations between nations, — using the 
word nations in the modern sense. But since the opening 
of the century, there has been an average of more than 
one arbitration of important difficulties every year, — 
actually more than a hundred important cases decided by 
this method rather than by an appeal to arms. Most of 
the important nations of the world have been parties in 
one or more of these cases, even those which we are not 
accustomed to consider civilized. The United States has 
led in this movement, having been a party to about fifty 
of the cases. In about thirty Great Britain has been a 
party. The United States has had arbitration with seven- 
teen different nations, and Great Britain with twelve. One 
of the interesting things is that both the United States 
and Great Britain have arbitrated not only with great 
powers, but also with weak powers. • Nine of the cases 
which we have settled by arbitration, and six of those in 
which Great Britain has been a party, have been with 
weak powers. Thus the charge sometimes made against 
Great Britain, that she arbitrates only with great nations, 
falls to the ground in the light of the facts. 

Another interesting feature of the movement is that arbi- 
tration clauses have in recent years been introduced in 
many treaties of commerce, providing that any difficulty 
arising in the execution of such treaties shall be settled 
by arbitration. This is coming to be a common principle 
in the making of treaties everywhere. 

Within the last few years the number of cases of arbi- 
tration between nations has accumulated, until now not a 
year passes in which there are not from six to fifteen cases 
actually in process of settlement. Yet all this goes on so 
quietly that most people know nothing about the greater 
part of them. One little war makes more fuss than five 
hundred cases of arbitration, and costs more than all of 
them. But the arbitration cases go steadily and quietly 



on, doing their work and building up a greater respect 
for law, a greater considerateness and patience between 
nations. 

During the year, there have been not less than sixteen 
cases of international difficulty under consideration by 
tribunals of arbitration, some of them new cases, others 
those previously referred and in process of adjustment. 

1. In the case of the Behring Sea seal fisheries dispute, 
the commission appointed by this country and Great 
Britain to adjust the claims of the Canadian sealers has 
finished its work and decided upon the amount that the 
United States is to pay. The subject is now under con- 
sideration in Congress, and an appropriation is likely to 
be made in a short time for the payment of that claim of 
$473,151.26. 

2. The Venezuela Boundary arbitration is in progress. 
The court has finally been made up, and has just decided 
to meet in Paris next winter. Professor Maartens of 
Russia, one of the great authorities on international law, 
has been chosen as umpire. 

3. The Delagoa Bay Railway arbitration is in progress. 
The arbitrators have sent an expert to that country, he 
has made his report, and the whole case is in the hands 
of the court and likely to be soon adjusted. 

4. France and Brazil have finally ratified the treaty, 
made more than a year ago, for the adjustment of the 
French-Guiana-Brazil boundary dispute, involving more 
territory than the Venezuela dispute. 

5. Great Britain and Portugal have settled during the 
year a dispute over the Manica frontier in Mashonaland, 
Great Britain being awarded about three-fourths of the 
territory in dispute. 

6. Great Britain and Germany have recently sub- 
mitted to arbitration the case of a claim made by some 
merchants, the Denhardt Brothers, in Southeastern Africa." 

7. Great Britain and the United States of Colombia 
have in progress an arbitration over the matter of a rail- 
way which was built by some British capitalists in the 
territory of Colombia. 

8. Hayti and San Domingo have just submitted a 
boundary dispute to the arbitration of the Pope. This 
has been done since the present war began. 

9. A commission appointed nearly two years ago, called 
the Anglo-French commission, is sitting in Paris from 
time to time, discussing all the questions that have arisen 
between the English and French governments as to their 
possessions in West Africa. Though the friction between 
the two countries has been great at times, and war has 
actually been threatened the probabilities are that this 
commission will reach an ultimate adjustment, within 
another year, of all the difficulties in question. 

10. Great Britain and Belgium are engaged in an arbi- 
tration over the expulsion of a British subject from Ant- 
werp a year or two ago. 

11. Germany and France are engaged in an arbitration 
over a boundary dispute in reference to a portion of what, 
is known as the " Hinterland " of Toga in West Africa. 

12. Bolivia and Peru have submitted to the arbitration 
of the Pope a boundary dispute. 

13. The immigration dispute between Japan and Hawaii 
has gone to arbitration. 

14. The Alaska boundary is in process of determina- 
tion by an Anglo-American Commission. 

15. There is an arbitration in progress between Costa 
Rica and Bolivia over a disputed boundary. 
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16. Just now it is announced from Washington that 
an agreement has been reached by which all the difficul- 
ties between this country and Canada are to be submitted 
to a commission which shall take them under considera- 
tion and settle them. 

Thus we have sixteen cases in progress or newly 
referred during the past year. This is a fact of the fore- 
most importance, when you remember that only a hun- 
dred years ago such things were unknown. It proves 
two things ; first, that the sense of international unity, 
of the common interests of nations, the sense of inter- 
national justice and respect, is growing every year, and 
that international hostility and dislike are gradually be- 
ing pushed more and more into the background. It 
proves that the same regard for law which we find in 
civil society is forcing itself into the relations of the 
nations of the world ; and that it is only a question of 
time that these principles shall extend their sway and 
bring about the establishment of that permanent tribunal 
which some of the gentlemen were discussing here last 
year. 

It proves, in the second place, the necessity of a speedy 
establishment of an international tribunal, for which we 
plead, in order that there may not be delay, but that all 
such disputes may go as a matter of course to a court 
which is already in existence. 

We stand thus on a firm historic basis, while we are 
convinced in our judgments that international arbitration 
ought to take the place of the evil of war between all the 
nations of the world. We are here to try to help the 
movement along a little. I believe the discussions 
which we are to have in this conference, and the declara- 
tion which we may make will do something towards the 
fuller development of this splendid system of interna- 
tional justice, and bringing about the time when law, 
reason and conscience are to prevail in international re- 
lations. 

Let us not be discouraged. Let us be like the coral 
polyps. Their business is not with the storm which may 
pass over them. Though the storm break away some- 
thing of what they have built or tear some of them loose 
and destroy their lives, still the great body build on and 
on day after day. It is their business to be building. 
Our business as an Arbitration Conference is to build 
arbitration. The war is not our affair, not primarily. 
The method of the Master should be our method, to 
seek the abiding principles, and to dwell upon them. He 
never said much about the subject of war ; he talked 
about the great principles which were to take their place 
in human society and ultimately banish war and all other 
evils. We shall move much faster if we proceed upon 
the principle of building up the good rather than continu- 
ally railing at the evil. We should seek to promote the 
principles of peace and arbitration in the home, in the 
school, between all sorts of organizations in the country, 
between this nation and Great Britain, between this na- 
tion and all the nations of the world. In this way our 
purpose is sure to be accomplished in the end. 

Let us steadily press the idea that the arbitration move- 
ment is a world-movement. It does not have in view 
simply a union between this country and our great sis- 
ter nation on the other side of the water. It does not 
mean an alliance of force with any nation whatever. It 
means a pacific union, in a spirit of international friendli- 
ness, which is to take in all the nations as fast as 



possible. Let this conference use its influence to main- 
tain in this nation, as far as it may, the spirit of absolute 
justice and fairness, of love and brotherhood, toward all 
other nations. That is our mission, and the strength of 
our influence will be in proportion to the singleness of 
aim, the sincerity and honesty with which we pursue it. 



The Vital Principle in Arbitration. 

BY HERBERT WELSH. 

It is very important, my friends, for those who are 
approaching a new and apparently complicated subject 
for the first time, and who feel its immensity, to try a 
simple method of making the question before them easy. 
It is to try to seek the vital principle back of the machin- 
ery. No matter how broad the subject, or how com- 
plicated its machinery, the vital principle behind it, if it 
be a real thing,, unites it to truth in other branches of 
human effort. 

We are approaching thus this great subject of interna- 
tional arbitration. Many of us come into this room 
doubtful as to its value, uncertain how far they can trust 
to its hand to guide them to definite conclusions. Let 
us try to touch it with this test. What is international 
arbitration ? Is it not, after all, the application to inter- 
national affairs of the very spirit which has invited us to 
meet here on this mountain-top? The principle which 
has brought us here was the principle of love, and the 
belief that in the vital principle of love there was a wider 
possibility than the majority of men have yet recognized. 

A few years ago, in the city of Philadelphia, we were 
threatened by a very serious conflict. On one side stood 
a great corporation which was engaged in transporting 
persons in the trolley cars over our streets. On the other 
side stood a body of workmen. There was a conflict 
between these two, into the details of which it is not nec- 
essary to go ; it was a divergence of opinion as to rights. 
Pardon me if I touch upon it in a somewhat personal 
way for it illustrates my thought better than I could 
otherwise do. My own brother happened to be the head 
of the trolley car company. I was the editor of a small 
weekly journal which had undertaken to discuss the ques- 
tion of public rights. I could not refrain from pointing 
out what seemed to me right, — namely, that arbitration 
must be resorted to in order to settle the difficulty, that 
there must be some concessions on both sides to bring 
about the possibility of a meeting on common ground, if 
we were to avoid armed conflict in our city. In fact, it 
came to a point where the street-cars were stoned by the 
workmen, where murder was actually committed, and 
where United States troops were held a short distance 
outside the city ready to apply armed force. And yet, 
forced forward by conviction, our little paper was obliged 
to speak its mind. It was a delicate family situation. 
But we did come to the time when the contending parties 
were willing to accept arbitration, and the result of stand- 
ing out for that principle was a justification of the theory 
upon which we had acted. 

Out of that incident a great lesson came : that precisely 
when passion is hot, when violence is actually seeking to 
assert itself, even then it is possible to stand up for this 
divine principle of consideration and love ; that it is not 
impracticable ; that it is the most practical of all things, 
and that the best possible results will come from it. It 
is a question of being able to curb your own passion, to 



